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Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend. 


JULY, 1910. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the journal is to spread information, and articles are necessarily quoted 
which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be held 
responsible. | 





The Death of king Ldward. 


THE great National loss, under which the Empire mourns, was the 
subject of a resolution, at its June meeting, of the Committee of 
the Society, which has thus lost its Patron. 


The Committee decided, following the precedent of 1gor, to 
address a letter to H.M. the King, expressing condolence on the 
death of his Royal Father, and congratulation on his own accession 
to the throne. The address has been engrossed and sent to the 
King’s Private Secretary for submission to His Majesty. 


King Edward’s sympathy with anti-slavery work was very 
clearly expressed in 1884, when, as Prince of Wales, he took the 
chair at the meeting, held at the Guildhall, to celebrate the Jubilee 
cf Emancipation in the British Colonies. His Royal Highness 
then quoted, and made his own, the words of the Prince Consort 
on a similar occasion in 1840, that he had been induced to preside 
at the meeting of the Society ‘‘ from the conviction of its paramount 
importance to the greatest interests of humanity and justice,” and 
referred to it as “this excellent Society, which has worked so hard 
in the great cause of humanity.” 


The Committee resolved, as will be seen from the subjoined 
address, to ask His Majesty, King George, to take the place of 
Patron of the Society, which King Edward’s lamented death has 
left vacant. 

June, T1910. 
To THE Kinc’s Most ExceLLent Majesty. 
May 1T PLEASE youR Majesty, 


The Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society, at this its first meeting since the lamented death of 
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His Majesty King Edward, which plunged the British Empire into 
sudden mourning, begs leave to offer to your Majesty and to Her 
Majesty Queen Mary its most respectful and profound sympathy. 


The Committee recalls with gratitude the great service which 
his late Majesty rendered to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society (which since last year has become amalgamated with the 
Aborigines Protection Society to form the existing Society) by 
presiding, as Prince of Wales, over a public meeting convened by 
it in 1884, in the Guildhall of the City of London, to celebrate the 
Jubilee of Emancipation in British Possessions, when His Royal 
Highness expressed in terms of the strongest sympathy his deep 
interest in the work against slavery, and after the meeting con- 
sented to become Patron of the Society. In 1901, on ascending 
the Throne, His Majesty graciously complied with the request of 
the Society that he should continue to it his Royal Patronage. 


The Committee, knowing the interest which her late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, of venerated memory, took in the cause of the 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery in Africa, and which was 
also shown by the late Prince Consort, and other Princes of the 
Royal Family in the earlier part of the last century who took part 
in public meeetings called to forward the cause of freedom for 
African races, humbly prays that your Majesty will grant the 
highly-esteemed favour of his Royal Patronage to the Society which 
works solely by pacific and non-partisan methods in the interests 
and for the freedom of enslaved and oppressed races throughout the 
world. 


Signed on behalf of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, 
T. Fowett Buxton ... President. 
Cotin Scott Moncrierr, 
E. Wricut Brooks, 
TRAVERS BuxToN ‘5 Secretary, 


} Treasurers. 


Shortly after the late King’s death a telegram was received at 
the Society’s Office from the Secretary of the Italian Anti-Slavery 
Society expressing in the name of that Society heartfelt condolence 
at the death of the King, Patron of the English Society. An 
answer was despatched by telegram thanking the Society for its 
much-appreciated message. 
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Death of Sir Brampton Gurdon. 


Sir Witiiam Brampton Gurpon, K.C.M.G., C.B., who was President 
of the Aborigines Protection Society from 1903 until its amalgamation last 
year with the Anti-Slavery Society, and has since that time been a Vice- 
President of the united Society, died on the 31st May, at Liverpool, on 
his return from a voyage to Teneriffe, after a period of prolonged ill-health. 
By his death the Society sustains a heavy loss, as Sir Brampton was a 
very warm friend and a thorough-going supporter of the interests of native 
races, for which he worked devotedly, both in and out of Parliament. He 
represented North Norfolk in the last House of Commons, but was unable 
to stand at the last General Election, owing to ill-health, and was succeeded 
in the seat by Mr. Noel Buxton, a member of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society’s Committee. 


Sir Brampton strongly supported the amalgamation of the two 
Societies last year, and took a personal interest in the negotiations and 
arrangements connected with it. 


At the June meeting of the Committee a resolution was passed 
expressing deep regret and condolence with Sir W. B. Gurdon's family. 


Mr. Francis W. Fox represented the Society at the funeral at 
Grundisburgh, Suffolk, to which a wreath was sent as an expression of the 
Society’s high appreciation of Sir Brampton’s devoted services to the cause. 





>. 
+ 


Fnnual Meeting of the Society. 


On Tuesday, April 26th, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society held its first annual general 
meeting as a united Society. Sir T. Fowell Buxton was in the chair, 
supported by the Bishop of Hereford, Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., and 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, and among others present, besides the speakers, 
were Mr. Francis W. Fox, Vice-Chairman ; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff and 
Mr. E. W. Brooks, Treasurers, and several members of the Committee, the 
Dowager Lady Monkswell, Messrs. Joseph King, M.P., J.C. Wedgwood, M.P., 
Aneurin Williams, M.P., H. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Morel, 
Colonel Stopford, Rev. Father Keating, Rev. R. C. Gillie, Rev. J. F. T. 
Hallowes, Rev. Geo. Hooper, Mrs. and Miss Fox Bourne, Dr. Richards, 
Mrs. J. H. Harris, and the Secretary. 


The CuHairMaN, in opening the meeting, said: I hope all our friends 
recognise what a serious crisis we have reached in the history of our 
united Society. We have, in the first place, to remember, and regret, the 
loss from.our counsels of two, on whom we have very greatly relied for 
help, advice, encouragement, and support. I am afraid they can no longer 
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be with us. Sir William Brampton Gurdon, the state of whose health has 
entirely withdrawn him from public life, was Chairman of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, with whom I personally, when there were two Societies, 
always acted cordially. Then we have lost from our Society my very old 
friend, Lord Monkswell. I am sure we cannot mention his name without 
remembering the many occasions on which he showed his earnest sympathy 
with all the objects which interest us, and how greatly we relied upon his 
support and advice. I believe the last public occasion on which he 
appeared was at the great meeting relating to the Congo, in the Albert 
Hall. I am sure he would not have chosen any other occasion as more 
appropriate to be his last than that one. I know we have the sympathy of 
his widow and of his family. In that conrection, I am only sorry that we 
cannot have with us, as at we at one time hoped, the support on this 
occasion of the present Lord Monkswell. He expresses his sympathy 
with us, and regrets that other matters make it impossible for him to be 
here. 


In one respect there is a change, which some may have noticed. We 
have dropped from our title and description the words “ British and 
Foreign.” That has been done for the sake of economy of space, and in 
order to make for brevity in our description; but, at all events, it does 
not mean that we have in any way dropped the policy of the past. We 
are as ready as ever to notice acts of oppression, slavery, and cruelty by 
white men towards weaker men as we ever were before. We are not 
going to draw any distinction between those cases that come to our 
knowledge in British dominions, or British protectorates, or British any- 
thing else, and the cases under foreign Governments. If there is any 
difference at all, we are going to feel the greater indignation against the 
Englishman who misconducts himself—(hear, hear)—and for one very 
obvious and important reason, and that is that to the iniquity of cruelty 
he is adding the crime of treason, almost of mutiny; he is doing much to 
weaken the authority of our Government, doing much to destroy the prestige 
of our nation, and we cannot regard a case of that kind without the indigna- 
nation we feel towards one who is distinctly injuring us, our King, and 
country. If there is one case more than another just now which occupies 
our attention, it is one that comes under a foreign Government. I think we 
are bound to notice very distinctly what we are told of the slave capture, 
slave trade across the sea, and slavery which goes on on the West Coast 
of Africa, under the Portuguese Government. That, I hope, will be dealt 
with by those who follow me. I am sure that, whether it is under a foreign 
Government, or whether cases arise in countries under British control, we 
are alike as determined as ever to be ready to call attention to them. 
We shall sift evidence with the greatest care, to see whether complaints are 
of such importance as to bring them under the notice of public opinion on 
occasions like this, or to bring them to the notice of Government. In any 
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case, there has been a great increase to our staff in the work that comes 
upon them, and in that connection I am glad to welcome the support and 
help of Mr. and Mrs. Harris, who have joined our staff. (Applause.) I 
am sure we can rely upon their zeal and efficient help and knowledge of 
the subjects with which we and they have to deal. Also, I think we ought 
to express our gratitude to those members of Parliament who have 
associated themselves together, and are ready as a committee to pay 
attention to subjects of this character that come before the Houses of 
Parliament. I wish to express my gratitude to them, and I hope that we 
as a Society and they in Parliament will work together for the good of 
our dominions and others. In the past we have gained much by the 
spirit which was first brought to the notice of our country by the Society 
of Friends—the Quakers. I am sure the spirit which they displayed in 
the past is the spirit we wish to guide our counsels in the present. 
Having said that, I would like to remember the support we have received 
in the past from Cardinal Lavigerie and Cardinal Manning. I have 
reason to believe that their co-religionists are represented on this occasion, 
and I wish to say how heartily we welcome them at this our annual 
meeting. Now, I can only express the hope that under our present 
condition the two Societies united together will overcome all the difficulties 
that the union and our wider circle bring to the notice of all of us. I 
hope the blessing of God is going to rest upon our counsels, and that we 
shall be enabled to do some work for the good of the world. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. St. Loz Srracuey: I feel it a very great honour to have been 
entrusted with the proposing of this resolution. I see that I have been 
accorded what is a very sufficient amount of time by the time table, but I 
do not mean to take up all of it. I should like to give a great deal of my 
time to be added to that of the seconder, Mr. Burt, who will I am sure, 
be able to deal with the subject more effectually than I can, because he will 
deal with it at first-hand knowledge. That is what we want here. We 
do not want to hear platitudes, however true, but to get in contact with the 
facts of this terrible question of slavery in the Portugese cocoa plantations. 
I am one of those who feel, as I am sure you all do, very deeply upon the 
question. When I think of slavery, I am reminded ‘of that line in one of 
the Elizabethan plays, in which one of the characters, after a great murder 
has been committed, says, ‘Other crimes only speak, murder calls out.” 
So I think of political crimes, other political crimes only speak, but slavery 
calls aloud to all of us to do our best to put an end to it. (Hear, hear.) 
And that there is slavery, and slavery of the very worst kind in the 
Portuguese plantations, I cannot doubt. The question is, what is the best 
way in which we can put an end to this horrible condition? I think that a 
great deal has been done, not only by Government action, but also by what 
I may term the organisation of public opinion. I know that some people 
think that the organisation of public opinion is not very effective, that it is 
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too apt to end in mere rhetoric; but I do not agree. (Hear, hear.) I 
believe a great deal can be done. I know it has been said by an Eighteenth 
Century writer, ‘“‘ What is public opinion but a mass of prejudice and 
newspaper paragraphs?” Well, certainly, we can show that it is a great 
deal more than that. I think we have shown it. I think the way in which 
the great cocoa manufacturers in this country have responded to the appeal 
of public opinion—(Applause)—a response, let me say, which they were 
most willing to make, most willing to sympathise and fall in with, the 
way in which they have responded to that appeal has been a most useful 
and encouraging symptom of this movement. They met the demand of 
public opinion that they should not use slave grown cocoa as raw material. 
Although there were many difficulties in there path, they most loyally, 
and with the greatest public spirit, met public opinion in this respect, and 
gave up the use of slave grown raw material. That is a very great 
point to have gained here ; and I believe, owing to the splendid efforts of 
Mr. Burtt, we are seeing something of the same kind in the United States. 
I believe, owing to his efforts, a great many of the great manufacturers in 
the United States have been pledged, just as ours are pledged, not to use 
slave grown cocoa as raw material. That is one advantage of the organisa- 
tion of public opinion. Another goes down deeper and goes to the 
consumer. It makes the consumer feel that, in the words of Cromwell, he 
has a conscience in what he does, a conscience in what he eats 
and what he drinks and that it is his business not to use slave grown 
cocoa. (Hear, hear.) Unquestionably every man who uses slave 
grown cocoa in any form, is in reality setting in motion the slave 
hunters, raiders and dealers, in the province of Angola. It is a long 
chain, and there are many links in it, but unquestionably there is an 
invisible chain between the man who uses slave grown cocoa and the 
diabolical acts of which I have spoken. I feel a great deal of hope from the 
organisation of public opinion in these respects. I feel it also in the effect 
it will have on Governments. All those who are engaged in cases of this 
kind have had cause to say that Government action should be stronger than 
it is, both here and in other countries with which we sympathise, such as 
the United States. But whether right or wrong, we shall never get really 
strong action out of the Government unless they feel they have public 
opinion behind them and with them. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, although 
in one sense public opinion may seem impotent, in another sense it is most 
powerful and important, and we should do our best to organise it and keep 
alive the flame of protest. (Applause.) I will now, if I may, read you the 
text of the Resolution that has been put in my hands. It is a long and 


comprehensive, but I believe a very useful, Resolution. It is to this 
effect :— 


“That this meeting protests against the continuance of the traffic 
in Serv.gaes for Angola to the islands of San Thomé and Principe, 
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and, while welcoming such initial steps as are reported to have been 
taken by the Government of Portugal towards the introduction of free 
labour, urges upon his Majesty’s Government to use every opportunity 
to press for practical reforms by the abolition of the irresponsible 
recruiting system and the liberation of the labourers on the islands, 
the introduction of free contracts and proper conditions, as well as the 
repatriation of the labourers at the end of their term of service. The 
meeting welcomes the result of Mr. Burtt’s visit to the United States 
of America as a deputation from the Society, and expresses the earnest 
hope that his efforts to arouse public opinion there will lead to joint 
action being taken by Great Britain and the United States to puta 
stop to the slave system in Angola and the islands.” 


I should like to draw special attention to the last paragraph. I do not 
think we can attach too much importance to this proposition of joint action 
with the United States of America. If we can go hand-in-hand with the 
United States we become, as it were, automatically freed from an objection 
which is taken to the action of this Society in foreign countries, namely, 
that it is really only a cloak for annexation and interference with the affairs 
of our neighbours. Of course, we cannot ignore the fact that we are 
very unfairly suspect upon the Continent. A great many interested people 
like to encourage those suspicions of British action. They say that the 
philanthropist and the missionary go first, then the trader, then the soldier, 
in the progress of British conquest and annexation. Therefore, such action 
as we propose is necessarily liable to be suspect ; but if we go hand-in-hand 
with the United States we are free to a very great extent from those 
suspicions. At any rate we have done our best to give them the lie; 
because nobody imagines for a moment that the United States Government 
has any political fish to fry in Angola or any part of Africa. Noone can 
suggest that they are out for a policy of annexation. Therefore, if we can 
get the United States to go along with us in these projects we are doing a 
very great deal to show the rest of the world that our motives are, as we 
know them to be, above suspicion of any political kind whatever. Now, I 
think we can, by what I have called the organisation of public opinion here 
and in America, do a great deal—as I expect Mr. Burtt will be able to tell 
us—to get the United States to act. In some ways it is a timid Govern- 
ment; but in other ways a Government very much influenced by public 
opinion. After all, the Americans are proud, and have a right to be proud, 
of their record in the matter of slavery. Only some fifty years ago a 
million of men died for what was in effect the putting of an end to slavery 
on the North American Continent. That was the real, underlying issue of 
the great contest of the Rebellion. That was the issue, and, therefore, 
Americans do feel that they are in an especial degree under covenant to get 
rid of the curse of slavery. To that feeling in America I think we shall not 
appeal in vain, when we ask them to put the pressure of public opinion 
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upon the American Government to join with our Government in putting an 
end to the curse of slavery in the cocoa islands. (Applause.) 


Mr. JosepH Burtt: I have great pleasure, of course, in seconding 
this Resolution; but it is not so much on the matter of the Resolution that 
I am here to speak to-day, as to speak of slavery. Not the slavery of the 
newspaper reports, the slavery most of us imagine to exist, the kind of 
thing that dwells in our minds in England, but the real, actual, living 
slavery as actually existing at the present time in West Africa. Lord 
Selborne, in a very able speech recently, pointed out how entirely different 
are the two things—the academic question in England and America as to 
the position of the white man and the black man, and the actual position. 
In 1905 I went out to these cocoa islands which we have heard so much 
about—San Thomé and Principe; but I will not speak much of them, 
because the chief difficulties do not lie there. One or two things I must 
say about those islands. They are right on the Equator; I travelled all 
over them, and I know them intimately; and at first slavery, as I sawit, was 
a very attractive thing. But after I had been there a few months I began to 
see the inner meaning of slavery. Until then it had been a mere word to 
me, and I had not known what it meant. I had wondered why our fore- 
fathers cared so much about it. But I began to see what it was for people 
to do exactly what they were told, regardless of any rights of manhood—for 
people to go on toiling day after day, week after week, year after year, 
without the least hope. I went over plantation after plantation. I saw 
hundreds and thousands of these people. I looked into their faces and saw 
nothing of the hope that makes men. It was not because they were black or 
ignorant. Close by them, within a few miles, were other men, more 
ignorant, equally black. These could look in my face and laugh. I saw 
the incredible difference between a man who could look in your face and 
laugh with a gleam in his eye, and the kind of man who never looked at 
you—who was a slave all his life, did exactly what he was told, and 
had no hope. There is no ‘progress in slavery; they never advance. Once 
a slave always a slave. One significant little fact about these plantations 
will mean a great deal to you who study these things. The thirty thousand 
or more slaves taken there from Angola in the prime of life are all young 
people, and most of them marry. Among primitive people in the prime of 
their days, if they were happy and were really well treated, there would be 
many children. But I know three plantations of these cocoa islands where 
there is only one child to every two or three women. There is’ another 
thing ; the mortality there is something terrible—and these islands are not 
so unhealthy. The mortality there is in many plantations one hundred per 
thousand per annum. Now,I know from many people I have spoken to, 
and from much study, that a great deal of that is caused by the hope- 
lessness of the people. The African has not our courage or trained will 
power; he is extremely sensitive to hopelessness. Many of these people, 
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perhaps, have died from hopelessness. But it is not so much of these two 
islands where the cocoa is grown that I would speak. On the whole the 
treatment is moderately kind. What I want to tell you of is the place 
whence these thirty thousand people come. After I had been six months in 
the islands I crossed over to the great Portuguese colony of Angola, a 
colony of one hundred thousand square miles in extent. I spent a whole 
year in that colony, going up and down and travelling across it to find out 
how the people were actually brought to these plantations. I can affirm that 
not one of all those thousands that have been taken there have gone 
of their own free will. We have a document signed by nineteen mission- 
aries living in Angola, who assert that, from all their long experience of the 
natives, they have never known one single native to go there of his own free 
will. If this is not slavery I do not know what slavery is. If people 
can be taken away from their homes, dragged away to islands which they 
dread as death—because they have never had their friends return from 
them—that surely is slavery. I want you, if you will, to try to imagine 
the kind of country Angola is. These cropical forests in this region of 
West Africa steam and reek with moisture. Disease and fever are there 
with death fast on their heels. You may see a man at one time in the day 
quite well, and a few hours after he will be dead. And the moral 
atmosphere of West Africa seems to be infected by the physical atmosphere. 
Injustice, cruelty, every kind of wrong, reign there in a way that is 
incredible to persons living in countries like England or America. I want 
you to try to follow me for a little along that great white slave road that 
runs right across Angola, down which most of those people have been 
brought. I had only been on that road a few hours when I had actually 
counted five skeletons and picked up great wooden shackles to put 
the feet, and hands, and neck of .these poor slaves in. Now there 
can be no better evidence when you are on a main road like that 
from the interior than finding shackles. No free man ever yet wanted 
a great wooden shackle to help him on his journey. I had only been a 
few hours on that road when I was stopped by the decomposing corpse 
of a slave, left just as the caravan had left him, too weak to go on his 
journey. I ask you to go with me along that great slave road running 
into the very heart of Africa, to travel, as I have had to do, on the burning 
sand, under the pitiless African sun; often weak, weary, hopelessly 
discouraged ; often sick, thirsty, and exhausted in every kind of way, and 
you will perhaps be able to understand, as I think I can, something of a 
slave’s feelings. When the slave goes along that road he is leaving his 
home; he is leaving his friends, and going to something that he regards as 
death. I want to tell you now a thing that a friend of mine saw in that 
land of injustice and cruelty, where might is right. He saw it close to the 
coast, where we suppose that there is some justice—there is a little more at 
the coast than right in the interior—and this is what he saw: You must. 
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picture this great sweeping upland under the burning, pitiless blaze, with 
little white paths winding up into the higher regions on the upper 
plateaus ; and down that you see a long black line come creeping, creeping 
along. It gets nearer and nearer to you; and then at last you discover 
that it is living men, all walking one behind the other—very lean, very 
upright, as all Africans are—and these men have all their necks in shackles, 
great wooden shackles, and a great chain runs down the line. They all 
step along gallantly with that wonderful carriage of the barefoot African, 
all excepting the last man He is doubled up with sickness. There is no 
one in sight, only just a few crows—black and white carrion crows, so 
common in those tropical places—hovering around ; and the leader of the 
gang looks at the sick man; and he knows perfectly well that he cannot 
possibly reach the coast—he has been sick for days. He takes a rifle from 
the hand of a servant, and puts it close to the sick man. He puts it close, 
for cartridges cost money. And then there is a halt. And shortly after 
they cut away the corpse, and the caravan goes on its way. I fill in these 
details; but the main issue of the story is what my friend saw. He 
actually saw, close to the coast, a trader pick up a rifle and shoot a sick 
man among a gang of slaves. 


The Portuguese are now writing a number of books, some of them not 
particularly able. Recently they have brought out a book called Labour in 
San Thomé and Principe. That book is being circulated in Portugal; it is 
extremely ably written and very plausible. It makes out that these poor 
people in Angola live in such a terrible state of savagery—they drink, and 
they have no family life, and when their evil instincts are excited by alcohol 
they rob and murder, and they have no homes—and it is a very kind and 
charitable thing to bring them to the blessings of civilisation. And then a 
very beautiful picture is drawn of how these people can do the nice, easy 
work on the plantations, and how the planter takes care of the whole family 
and feeds them; and they live a life of perfect content, and gradually 
acquire the blessings of civilisation. I think those of you who know 
anything about the white man in the tropics will a little question how much 
benefit the black man gets from the white man. Then Angola is pointed 
out as so terribly unhealthy, so damp and miserable. It is such a blessing 
for these people to be brought to San Thomé and Principe, and be well fed. 
Let me tell you of what I have seen of that life in the interior. On those 
mountains it is extremely healthy, a great deal of it. I have been through 
scores of these villages, and they seem exceedingly different from the fancy 
picture of the Portuguese. You go into these charming villages, you see 
beautiful little houses, people busy mashing up and pounding manioc, 
children playing around, the old chief sitting in his central hut, where no 
ladies are allowed, discussing matters of State with his little council. 
Nothing is pleasanter than to go into one of these villages and gather 
around you those gentle black men, to talk to them, show them your watch 
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and gun and all the little things that so delight them. No thoughtful man 
can go among those gentle black men as I have been among them, without 
feeling a passionate sympathy for them; and feeling, too, how strong the 
white man is as compared with these gentle black people. I have 
constantly been among them and feel they are a gentle people, and I, with 
my strong will and fierce energy of the Anglo-Saxon, was the savage. 
Now what has been done ?— It is said that this Commission has been going 
on, sO many meetings have been held with Portuguese officials, the cocoa 
firms have been making all this investigation; and the work of philanthropic 
societies, anti-slavery societies and others has all come to nothing. I want 
to point out to you that a great deal has been done. Not only havea large 
number of great makers like the great firms in England given up buying 
the cocoa, but a number of the great firms in America have done the same. 
(Hear, hear). The greatest firm in the world, Walter Baker & Co., of 
Boston, on hearing Mr. Cadbury’s representative, purely on the moral 
issue, gave up buying San Thomé cocoa. That is to their credit, for they 
are one of the largest buyers. That these practical business people should 
have given up buying this cocoa is the most convincing proof, I take it, 
that this cocoa is slave grown. No business firm will give a thing up ona 
merely sentimental issue. That is not all. The papers in Portugal, in 
England, in America, have referred to it in scores and scores of articles. 
The subject has been brought before our House of Commons, and I am 
glad to say there is now a Resolution before the two Houses, the Senate 
and House of Representatives, in America, empowering the President to 
issue a proclamation forbidding the entry of slave cocoa until the Govern- 
ment shall make an official investigation. I saw President Taft.. He was 
very nice about it, and said, ‘‘ Why should not I issue a proclamation? ” 
This resolution is now before the American Parliament. (Applause.) 
That is not all. There is something still more important than that, some 
definite actual results; and these to me are the two points of light that 
should give us hope. Last year (1909) nearly two thousand free contract 
labourers were brought over to San Thomé and Principe from the east 
coast. Now people will say, perhaps, they will treat these people as they 
treated the Angolans, and never return them from the islands. That is not 
true. These people from the east coast are much more determined men. 
There is no possibility of the planters playing any tricks with them. Last 
year, in 1909, according to the Portuguese definite statement— and I believe 
it is perfectly correct—two thousand of these capable, free men were intro- 
duced into those slave islands. That is a most important step. Then 
there is one more exceedingly important step. In 1905 not one single 
person of all those thousands that had been pouring down from Angola 
into San Thomé had been sent back to their native land; and in 1909 
450 of those Angolan labourers were sent back to the main land in Angola. 
(Hear, hear.) These two are the main points of light. I have not time to 
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say more of what we shall do; but if so much has been done, if the wedge 
has been put in, surely England, backed up by America, can drive that 
wedge home. We ought to remember our privileges, to remember that we 
are Englishmen, to remember what we owe to freedom. If we are simply 
going to accept all that our forefathers have won for us, to sit and enjoy 
the benefits of freedom, we had better perish. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. (Applause.) 

The Secretary (Mr. Travers Buxton) then mentioned that some of 
the speakers whose names were on the programme were unable to be 
present. The Bishop of Birmingham was prevented from attending the 
meeting owing to an important matter having arisen in connection with his 
diocese which he could not have anticipated, and which demanded his 
presence that afternoon. Lord Mayo had hoped to take part, but was 
abroad for some time. Lord Monkswell had also written at the last 
moment deeply regretting to break his engagement to come, and assuring 
them of his full sympathy with the objects of the Society. A large number 
of letters had also been received from Members of Parliament expressing 
their interest in the Society’s work. 

Sir CuarLtes Dike, in moving the adoption of the report, and the 
re-election of the Committee and officers of the Society, said that he had 
been asked to speak mainly upon the matters with which the Society had 
dealt, and with which it was dealing to-day, in the British Empire. 
They stood at the parting of the ways. The whole future of the tropics 
was, perhaps, at stake in the decisions that might be taken in reference to 
cotton growing and other proposals involving native labour in the largest 
territories within the British Empire, except Canada. They were some- 
times accused of hypocrisy, and of attending to the affairs of other Powers 
in these respects rather than to their own. When they criticised the action 
of other Powers, telegraphic summaries sent to those countries named the 
particular matter only, and complaints were heard that Britons dealt-out 
righteousness to others and did not pass judgment on British errors. The 
Societies now so happily brought together had never had different sets of 
weights and scales for different peoples. They had been, or tried to be, 
impartial between countries, and to prevent their own standard, which had 
been high, from being lowered. On the contrary, they tried to raise their 
own standard, and to bring up the standards of other countries, and 
especially those for whom they were in any degree responsible. The 
public conscience was sometimes shocked by allegations heard of countries 
outside the British orbit: at this moment from Yucatan in Mexico, and 
lately from Peru. But they dealt chiefly with lands towards which special 
obligations had been incurred and with British Colonies and Protectorates. 
The Belgian Congo was more within the scope of British responsibility 
than were even Portuguese African possessions, though these had been the 
subject of treaties between the United Kingdom and her old ally of 
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Portugal. The Congo State had been founded by the Powers as a model 
State, but had become the example to avoid. It was a reflection which 
had occurred to some of them, that however harshly their criticism might 
be resented in each particular case by those exposed to its censure, 
they always agreed with them about the others. (Laughter.) The 
Portuguese adopted the whole of our arguments and statements as to the 
Congo State, and contrasted themselves, with much self-admiration, as 
being infinitely superior to their neighbours. They quoted, with approval, 
Professor Cattier’s attack on the Congo system as yielding ‘‘ temporary and 
artificial apparent prosperity, based upon the exhaustion of the resources of 
the country to which it is applied.” The Congolese authorities, in return, 
made bitter complaint of the slave trade across the Province of Angola and 
to San Thomé, although admitting that the treatment of the labourers 
in the Portuguese islands was generally fair. Their Society impartially 
criticised both countries. 


Within the British Empire, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand lay outside their action, except 
on the rare occasions when representations were addressed to the respon- 
sible Ministers of those self-governing colonies. The Union of South 
Africa, though not yet inaugurated, had sufficiently come into existence 
for them to treat in somewhat valedictory fashion, in the report, of matters 
which had engaged the earnest attention of many in Parliament. He 
would not repeat what he said last year about the colour bar. They had 
done their best, and had fought as hard a fight as he had ever been 
engaged in, though a short one, during his whole career. That fight 
culminated in a speech by the Prime Minister, in which those debates were 
summed up, when the Bill passed the House of Commons. But the 
amalgamated Society was still concerned, and would continue to be most 
actively concerned, for South Africa, because the Union did not cover those 
territories for which they were most directly responsible in South Africa— 
Swaziland, Bechuanaland, and Basutoland, and, above all, the enormous 
territories of Rhodesia. 


In the report, credit was taken for their having ended (largely by the 
efforts of some members of the Society, who mostly bore names connected 
with the traditions of the Anti-Slavery Society from the very first) the 
actual condition of slavery within the British Empire. That was, of 
course, a triumph completed last year; but in North-Western Rhodesia 
‘and in Nigeria they were face to face not with the ending of an old system 
of someone else’s, but with the creation of a new system of their own— 
(Hear, hear)—and the interests involved in these parts of Africa were ona 
scale infinitely greater than anything they had had to deal with in recent 
years. They were proposing to form local committees, so that they might 
be kept informed as regards the facts, and the Society rightly attached 
great importance to these committees. 
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From North Western Rhodesia there came complaints, some of which 
had been the subject of patient investigation by Lord Selborne, who had 
been on the whole a good friend to their views, while others were now 
before them. They had to scrutinise with special care the administration of 
territories long influenced by the Swiss Missions in Barotseland, andthe 
northern frontier bordering on two of the late King Leopold’s Concessions. 
Abuses, worse in the Congo State than anywhere, tended to cross the 
frontiers. This was not a mere theoretical danger. They saw the distress 
to which the French Congo had been reduced. No one in France, and no 
member of the French Government for the last three or four years, had 
ventured to uphold the abuses prevailing in the French Congo, and those 
were entirely the result of the adoption, under financial pressure, of the 
methods of the Congo State from across the border by companies whose 
shares were largely in the same hands. Now they were determined that a 
similar decline from a high standard should not take place in British 
Protectorates. The efforts to increase the growth of cotton within the 
Empire made the present moment grave. In Rhodesia, in parts of British 
East Africa and Uganda, and in Nigeria (North and South), there was 
pressure from Lancashire, both natural and laudable, and energy on the 
part of the Colonial Office. There had been a danger of the application of 
forced labour to the growth of cotton. The chiefs had sometimes exercised 
compulsion to make their tribes cultivate the unfamiliar product. It had 
never been exercised by our direct authority, and he hoped that it had 
wholly ceased. But it was difficult to disassociate the introduction of 
taxation, into districts where the white man had been unknown, from the 
labour question. Traces of forced labour, exacted through chiefs for 
limited purposes, must be keenly watched, or there was risk that those 
charged with administration in remote parts might promote the growth of 
cotton by undue means. Happily they had enlightened friends upon the 
Cotton Growing Association, who would see to it that the experiments 
should not forcibly divert labour from the lucrative production of oil to a 
severer form of toil deserving better pay. The last Report for Sierra 
Leone from the Secretarial Office of the Colony referred to ‘the belief 
among the ill-informed that the African is lazy’; and described” his 
“ persevering toil.” The Society would now learn exact facts from local 
committees in all the districts concerned. They called for public support 
and co-operation in the resolve to prevent the maladministration of the 
Congo affecting British Protectorates in the neighbourhood. Eighteen 
years ago General Lugard had foreseen the danger attending the labour 
powers of the chiefs, and wrote that this power must be most carefully 
watched and limited, and that the requisition of labour could never be set 
down as an asset under British rule. 


The African Protectorates were, on the whole, contented, and they 
regretted the introduction of sedition ordinances, even if home lawyers 
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thought they only codified existing laws. The Administrators on the spot 
used different language, and danger might exist even in codification of the 
criminal law, especially the law of treason and sedition, the law of slavery, 
and the laws relating to forced labour. The famous “ Slave Circular,” 
against which the older members of the Society had protested, was given 
out as a codification and an explanation of the law; it was not a change 
in the law. But Parliament would not listen to that plea. Parliament 
insisted that it should be withdrawn, and, though it was a codification, 
Parliament was perfectly right in doing so. The new vast colony of 
Southern Nigeria contained within it old and settled colonies and factories, 
with long experience of the rudiments of free government—an additional 
reason for watching the application of ordinances which could hardly be 
equally suitable to Lagos and to that Munshi country which was now 
being first entered by a British Expedition. The new Parliamentary 
Committee of the linked Societies looked with confidence for support from 
the outside public. The Society had never been doing more active, more 
successful, or more nationally important work, and he begged all present 
to support those Societies, and to do all they could to bring outside public 
opinion also to bear upon and to support them. (Cheers.) 


The Lord BisHop or Hererorp: I am glad to be permitted to take 
a brief share in this meeting, and to be allowed to second the Report, and 
all the more because of the extremely interesting and exhaustive speech of 
Sir Charles Dilke. I have nothing to say except “ Ditto” to Sir Charles, 
As he has reminded us, while we, of course, do our best to influence the 
treatment of subject races and to secure good treatment for subject races 
all over the world, our special duty is with those who are subjects in our 
own Empire. (Hear, hear). Therefore, it is not only natural, but it is our 
first duty to see that our treatment of subject races in our own Empire is 
both just and sympathetic. (Hear, hear). When we ask the meeting to 
adopt this Report we are, in fact, asking you to endorse the policy of the 
Society, which is aiming at securing throughout the British Empire a just 
and sympathetic treatment of subject and weaker races. It is a work 
which is continually needed, because there is always a great danger 
lest the ruling races should forget the rights of the subject races. 
(Hear, hear). Indeed, I fear all experience reminds us that there is 
a constant danger lest individual officials should deteriorate in the offices in 
which they are placed—(Hear, hear)—and, therefore, I venture to think 
that perhaps one of the best things this Society can do is to take care that 
the best public opinion here at home is brought as strongly as possible to 
bear upon all those officials who represent us in all parts of the Empire. 
Every Governor, we hope, in any part of Africa or elsewhere, feels that he 
represents the Crown and Government of England. He is, let us say, the 
protector of the native inhabitants of that region which is under his charge, 
and it is necessary that sometimes we should impress this upon Governors, 
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because it is not always certain that they realise all the human rights of the 
weaker races under their charge. Again and again we are reminded that 
officials here and there are forgetful of what is due to the people amongst 
whom they are called upon to administer. I think it is hardly asking too 
much of those whom we send out to do the work of the British Empire that 
they should act in such a spirit that, as a whole, our government of the 
subject races should be not only just, but sympathetic, and that they 
should be not only virtuous in their actions but unsuspected of anything 
else. That I may not seem to be simply detaining you with platitudes, I 
should like to take the opportunity of referring to one or two instances 
which show the necessity for action on the part of such a Society as this, 
and the importance of bringing to bear as strongly as possible on the whole 
army of British officials in all the remote parts of the Empire their duty of 
being just and sympathetic and careful of all the feelings and rights of those 
with whom they have todo. I have had put into my hands a reference to 
two instances which may perhaps be called trivial instances in the 
government of West Africa, but these “trivial” things are the things that 
really make up the rule of those remote regions. (Hear, hear). I have 
here a thoroughly authenticated case of an incident which happened on the 
2oth February last, and I think the incident indicates that there is room for 
some improvement in the spirit which prevails in the ranks of some of our 
English officials. 


This is a case of a certain official who arrived at a village in West 
Africa on this particular Sunday, February 2oth, and at the time of his 
arrival he found a religious service going on, conducted by a native Church 
Missionary Society missionary. That official proceeded with violence to 
break up the religious service, and to demand by forced labour six men 
and two women to carry his loads to the next village. When he arrived 
at the next village he found another religious service going on, and he 
again with violence broke up that religious service, in order to secure 
more forced labour. We all feel that a man who so represents the British 
Government basely misrepresents it—(Hear, hear)—and it is our duty to 
take care that, as far as possible, our views should reach those remote 
regions, so that this kind of thing shall cease. 


Another case is that of a man in charge of a body of labourers, and 
the labourers at the end of their day’s journey, as is not unusual among 
the Tropical races, were, in the enjoyment of their evening, making a 
greater noise than he approved of, and he proceeded to endeavour to stop 
them by firing his revolver over their heads. When they complained of 
this, the firing went so far that he fired at one of them and shot him, and 
was tried for manslaughter and convicted. Of course, cases of this kind 
may happen in any Government, human nature being what is is, but this 
man, who has been convicted of manslaughter, as we gather, has not been 
dismissed or sent out of the district, but has been restored to his position 
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over the same body of labourers. I venture to think it is a fair thing for 
us to plead that any man who has so misconducted himself should be 
entirely disqualified from being placed in any position of power, or office, 
or influence, at any rate, without reference to the Secretary of State. 
(Hear, hear.) 


The motion for the adoption of the report and the accounts was then 
put and carried unanimously, and the Committee and Officers of the Society 
were re-elected. 


The Rev. J. Scorr Lincetrr, D.D., moved the following resolution : — 


“That this meeting, remembering the special responsibilities 
assumed by the people and Government of this country in the events 
which led to the creation of the Congo Free State, and recalling the 
participation of Great Britain in the Berlin Conference of 1885; and 
believing that no greater danger can threaten a Christian nation than 
failure to abide by the moral obligations it has deliberately con- 
tracted ;—Declares that so long as the cruel oppression under which, 
in violation alike of the principles of humanity and of definite Treaty 
obligations, the natives of the Congo have long been suffering is main- 
tained, the people of Great Britain are bound to press forward 
unflinchingly their demand for a complete reform of the whole system 
of administration in the Congo territory.” 


Dr. Scott Lipcetrt said that the proceedings would be incomplete if 
they did not register their convictions and determinations on the Congo 
question, and, after a reference to the special work of the Congo Reform 
Association, and to the magnificent service rendered to the cause by Mr. 
E. D. Morel, he declared that there was perfect solidarity between the 
problems which had been discussed in the previous resolutions and this 
one. All these reforms must stand or fall together. While they might take 
some kind of comfort to themselves as to the underlying principles which 
have characterised British administration from the first, they had still to 
humble themselves as to the actual execution of their task, and it would ill 
become them to throw stones at other people. But they were profoundly 
anxious to maintain the responsibilities of this country, and especially to 
see that such experiments as those of the Congo Free State were absolutely 
fore-doomed because of the utter betrayal of humanity brought about 
by the totally false principles upon which they are founded. The resolution 
represented the consensus of a larger number of special interests, including 
all branches of the Christian church in this country, than could be found in 
support of almost any resolution whatsoever. Those of them who had been 
for years past urging the cause of Congo reform, and trying to bring home 
to the people of this country and to the Government the national responsi- 
bility which rested upon them, felt at the present time profoundly dis- 
appointed by the course of events in Belgium, and by the weakness and 
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apparent failure of our British diplomacy. (Hear, hear.) But they were 
equally strong in their determination. While actuated by the most friendly 
feelings towards Belgium, which found itself, without being a consenting 
party, committed to an enormous and almost impossible task, they could 
never for one moment forget, nor allow the people or the Government of 
this country to forget, that the Act of 1885 had made them to a very serious 
degree participators in all the wrongs that have followed from the policy of 
that Act. (Hear, hear.) They could not be satisfied for one moment with 
those shadowy reforms that had been offered to the Belgian people and to 
the conseience of the civilized world. The delay, and, above all, the fact 
that not one of these reforms goes to the root evil of the situation which is 
maintained as the principle of Belgian Government, must inevitably lead 
either to the perpetuation of the present wrongs or the substitution of equal 
wrongs. So long as that fundamentally false conception of the relation in 
which Belgium stands to the Colonial State existed, so long would 
Belgium be on a false path, the cause of civilisation and Christianity 
would be impaired not only in the Congo but throughout Africa, and this 
great country would have failed to clear itself of the responsibility which 
rested upon it. For that reason they urged upon the Government that they 
should fulfil all they had committed themselves to by the most responsible 
statements that could possibly have been made, both by the Prime Minister 
of this country, and also by the representatives of both parties and by the 
Foreign Office from time to time during the last few years. The present 
was a peculiarly favourable opportunity for exercising moral pressure on 
the new régime which at the present time under happier influences was 
being set up by the friendly nation of Belgium, and he trusted that their 
proceedings that afternoon would be the means of once more quickening all 
the friends of Congo reform throughout this country to show no abatement 
in the agitation, but to carry it on until the great end for which they were 
contending was at last won. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. J. H. Harris, in seconding the resolution, said he had been 
asked to speak for a few minutes upon the organisation work in the future 
of the united Societies. He continued: As one looks out upon the world 
to-day, one is confronted in many parts by subtle forms of forced labour 
and oppression indistinguishable from slavery. Highly organised and 
powerful syndicates have been created with the object of exploiting the 
ends of the earth for rubber, cocoa, sizal hemp, and other tropical products. 
The demand for the labour of subject races is increasing by leaps and 
bounds to such an extent that civilization to-day is coming perilously near 
to taking back from these people with the left hand the liberty she so 
generously gave with the right hand a century ago. The sum total of 
oppression in the conventional basin of the Congo has not materially 
lessened—(Hear, hear)—-and: we have to confess, as Sir Charles Dilke 
pointed out, that the fear we so long entertained has at last unfortunately 
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become an accomplished fact—namely, that the principles and practices of 
the Leopoldian régime are infecting most of the adjacent territories. (Hear, 
hear.) It is the same cry which comes with increasing insistence from the 
islands of San Thomé and Principe, from the Putumayo valley, from the 
hundred thousand slaves of the “ Henequen Kings” of Mexico. In view 
of this, the Society is now considering proposals with regard to a home, 
Colonial, and possibly Foreign organisation, which, if finally carried to 
completion, must have a far-reaching effect upon the existing forms of 
oppression. Perhaps I may be permitted to say here that, in essaying the 
task of sustaining and carrying through this organisation, my wife and I, 
conscious of our limitations, approach it with a deep sense of humility, but 
with that confidence which arises from treading a path which has so clearly 
been marked out by an all-powerful Providence. The extent to which we 
may be successful will depend almost entirely upon the co-operation of the 
supporters of this work, and therefore we do most earnestly invite this 
afternoon offers of co-operation and personal service in this task. We 
propose to strengthen, where they already exist, local committees of the 
Society, and to create others in different parts of the kingdom. There are 
many here who can help us in that respect. There are those here who can 
assist us by giving drawing-room meetings for that purpose, by preparing 
garden parties, and by the arranging of public meetings. The Society has 
work for all, and what we ask is that you should offer co-operation, and we 
will very quickly provide you with suitable work. There is just one point 
I have been asked to name, and it is this—that Mr. Burtt’s tour in the 
United States involved the Society in a considerable expense. Throughout 
the day we have seen rather alarming advertisements, in one sense, of the 
interest of certain people in the San Thomé and Angola question, and we 
would like to intimate to them that they would assist us very materially by 
coming forward and helping to clear off the deficit attached to the journey 
of Mr. Burtt in the United States, I am also asked to remind you that 
these copies of the reports which have been handed round to you all contain 
forms of membership, and if there are those here who are not members of 
the Society, we beg them to consider carefully and earnestly whether they 
cannot join with us and help to share the burden of the work for the subject 
races in the different parts of the world. (Cheers.) 


The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The CuarrMan then dealt with two questions which had been handed 
in, after which 


Mr. Noe, Buxton, M.P., moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and speakers... He said that one of the first results of the amalgamation of 
the two Societies had been an attempt to organise Members of Parliament 
who are interested in matters affecting slavery and the weaker races, and 
he was glad to tell them that the Committee comprised at the present time 
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over seventy members. They could imagine from the speech they had 
heard from Sir Charles Dilke that afternoon, what an enormous’ debt that 
Committee owed to the fact that he was willing, in spite of the immense 
pressure of other matters, to give great attention to the work of that 
Committee. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that the work organised by the 
Society would not stop there, but that they would go on with an attempt to 
create further inter-Parliamentary organisations, and that in the Parliaments 
especially of France and Italy, where free institutions made it very easy, 
and, in course of time, perhaps even in the Reichstag, there might be 
similar bodies of members interested in this subject who would work with 
the British Committee. When the necessity arose, such an international 
body would be able to bring pressure to bear in democratic fashion upon 
Christian Europe in the interests of the weaker nations of the world. He 
urged them to bring pressure upon local Members of Parliament, and said 
that it was very wholesome indeed that such a Society should constantly 
press upon Members of Parliament the importance of bringing before the 
Legislature matters which they knew to be urgent. Parliament was apt to 
forget that one of the greatest glories in connection with it was its work in 
connection with slavery. The great historian, Lecky, had said that one 
of the greatest public acts ever performed in the history of the world was 
the abolition of slavery. It was necessary that Parliament should 
endeavour to maintain those traditions, and Members of Parliament needed 
their support because Parliament was nothing if it was not a mirror of the 
nation. He emphasised what had been said as to the urgency of getting 
new recruits, and of increasing the number of supporters with money and 
work, and possibly influence, in order that the work of Parliament, as well 
as outside, might be of the utmost possible value. He was sure they would 
support the vote of thanks to all the speakers for the most interesting time 
they had given them that afternoon. (Cheers.) 


Mr. JoHN FarreEN, of Edgbaston, then drew attention to two shackles 
used on the slaves on the West Coast of Africa, which had been sent to him 
by Mr. Dugald Campbell. 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson, in seconding the vote of thanks to the speakers, 
said that he was naturally attracted to the question of Angola and San 
Thomé and Principe, which he had had the opportunity of knowing. He 
recognised only too well those shackles which Mr. Farren had produced. 
He had seen thousands of them on the slave routes so eloquently described 
by Mr. Burtt. Therefore, it lay with him specially to thank Mr. Burtt for 
the excellent and accurate description of what both he and Mr. Burtt had 
seen. Before they went out this question was entirely of a vague character, 
Nobody knew anything about it. There was a suspicion, and one or two 
missionaries had said it was not all right, but nobody knew anything for 
certain. Since Mr. Burtt’s report had been published and since he and 
Mr. Burtt had agreed in almost every detail of their accounts of what-had 
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been going on, he thcught it had been quite impossible to deny the truth of 
what they saw. It had been impossible for the Portuguese Government to 
deny the facts. Occasionally the speaker got letters from people he knew 
out there, and the reports they gave him were not very much better. The 
slavery was still going on, and almost every ship that started from a certain 
port carried from two to four hundred slaves. There was no question about 
it, but they had not got official people out there who would report to them, 
and they must have more officials upon whom they could rely. (Cheers.) 
They had one excellent Consul at Loanda. They had been depending on 
men who had business interests in the country, and who had certainly in 
the past actual relations and close and intimate relations with slavery itself. 
More Consuls were required. They wanted another Consul actually on the 
islands themselves, and that was the next point they must urge upon the 
Foreign Office. (Cheers.) 


The vote of thanks was put and carried unanimously, and after the 
Chairman had briefly acknowledged it the proceedings ended. 


GE EPS 


Rubber Slavery in South America. 


THE Society has had further correspondence with the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, the Board of which have stated that they ‘‘ absolutely decline to 
attach any credence to the allegations’ that have been made, and that they 
have the utmost confidence in Mr. Arana, the founder of the business in 
the Putumayo, who asserts that they are gross misrepresentations. 


It will be remembered that proposals were some time ago made to the 
Company by Sir Edward Grey that they should send out a Commission of 
Inquiry; the Board, however, declared that the appointment of such a 
Commission would reflect on the capacity of a friendly and civilised Power 
to maintain law and order, and they definitely declined to move in the 
direction suggested. 


The Committee then addressed a letter to the Foreign Secretary, which 
produced an important reply, stating that the question was “ engaging the 
most serious attention’ of the Government. The correspondence, which 
has been extensively published in the Press, is given below. 


In a Protocol, signed at Lima on April 21st, 1909, the Governments of 
Peru and Colombia, after expressing “ their sentiments of deepest sorrow 
for the events that took place last year in the region of the Putumayo,” 
agreed to constitute an International Commission “to investigate and clear 
up the deeds which took place in that region.”” As this seems to include the 
actions of the agents of a British Company, it appears to the Society to be 
a matter of great importance that Great Britain should be well represented 
on the Commission, and that in any inquiry or investigation which is held a 
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British Government official should watch the proceedings on behalf of this 
country. 


The following correspondence has taken place with the Foreign 
Office :-— 


To Tue Rr. Hon. Sir E. Grey, M.P., Etc. 


51, Denison Houses, S.W., May 11th, 1g1o. 

Sir,—In further reference to correspondence with the Foreign Office 
on this subjcct, 1 beg leave to inform you that my Committee has had 
again under consideration the alleged ill-treatment of native Indians in 
the Putumayo Valley by a British syndicate. 

The replies given to questions in Parliament have been noted, 
especially the statement made by yourself that the information in your 
possession gives rise to a presumption that abuses have occurred, and 
the fact that His Majesty’s Government has been informed that the 
Peruvian Government is instituting an inquiry. 

My Committee has instructed me to lay before you certain features 
of this question, which it considers should be emphasised, particularly 
in view of the attitude now assumed by the Company, which is an 
absolute refusal to attach any credence tq the published charges made 
against its agents. 

My Committee desires to remind His Majesty’s Government that 
the documents in the possession of the society, not only bear upon them 
im its opinion, the stamp of truth, but are replete with minute detail. 
Many of these grave allegations as to the methods used in the collection 
of rubber in the territories of the company and the gross outrages which 
have been systematically committed on the native labourers by _ its 
employees, have been reproduccd in the British Press in a manner so 
definite and explicit, that had the syndicate in question been able to 
establish its position in the Courts, large damages would certainly have 
been awarded. The company, however, has produced no rebutting 
evidence, and my Committee cannot attach any value to the general denials 
of Mr. J. C. Arana, the founder of the business in the Putumayo, inasmuch 
as, according to the allegations, that gentleman is indicated as being the 
originator of, and largely responsible for, the system under which the 
abuses complained of are carried out. I am to ask your attention to 
the fact that newspapers published in Lima have admitted the existence 
of abuses. Thus the leading newspaper, E/ Commercio, has expressed 
the opinion that the Government ought to investigate the charges, while 
an English magazine entitled, Peru To-day, refers to “ the abuses of some 
officials and private companies in the remote districts towards the helpless 
Indians and natives of the vast rubber country,” admitting that there 
is some ground for recent accounts of oppression in the camps of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company. 
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Such admissions would make it impossible for the Committee to dismiss 
the charges as mere inventions, even if they had not received the evidence 
which has been put before them. 


It has been stated that the condition of affairs in the Putumayo Valley 
is identical with those prevailing at the worst period of the Congo State 
administration. The Society has for several years given much of its time 
to that question, and therefore feels competent to compare the two 
questions. It has come to the conclusion that in many of its features the 
system of enforced rubber collection closely resembles that of the Congo 
State; moreover, my Committee does not hesitate to say that nothing 
reported from the Congo has equalled in horror some of the acts alleged in 
detail against this rubber syndicate. The nature of the evidence is, indeed, 
too revolting to permit of full publicity, but the documents are at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s Government should they desire to examine them. 


In view of the fact that this syndicate is not only a British Company 
but that several of its directors and principal shareholders are British 
subjects, this Society would urge His Majesty’s Government to request the 
Peruvian Government to permit the presence of the British Consul during 
the proposed inquiry in order that a full report may be made to the British 
Government. 


In conclusion, I am asked to ascertain whether any Consular reports 
upon this subject have yet been received which can be made public. 
I have, etc., 
Travers Buxton. 


ForEIGN OrFice, May tgth, 1910. 
Si1r,—I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, and to inform you, in reply, that 
the question of the alleged ill-treatment of Indians in the Putumayo Valley 
is engaging the most serious attention of His Majesty’s Government, who 
are in communication with the United States Government with regard to 
the best course to pursue in this matter. 


No Consular reports have been received on this subject which can be 


made public. 
I am, etc., 


Louis MALLet. 
The Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. 


This correspondence was widely published in the Press on May 3oth. 
Ten days later a letter was published, which had been addressed to the 
Foreign Office by the Peruvian Amazon Company on June 8th, stating 
that a Commission, which it is contended had for some time been in 
contémplation, in order “to report on the possibilities of commercial 
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British Government official should watch the proceedings on behalf of this 
country. 
The following correspondence has taken place with the Foreign 


Office :— 
To Tue Rr. Hon. Sir E. Grey, M.P., Etc. 


51, Denison Houses, S.W., May 11th, 1g1o. 
Sir,—In further reference to correspondence with the Foreign Office 
on this subject, 1 beg leave to inform you that my Committee has had 
again under consideration the alleged ill-treatment of native Indians in 
the Putumayo Valley by a British syndicate. 


The replies given to questions in Parliament have been noted, 
especially the statement made by yourself that the information in your 
possession gives rise to a presumption that abuses have occurred, and 
the fact that His Majesty's Government has been informed that the 
Peruvian Government is instituting an inquiry. 

My Committee has instructed me to lay before you certain features 
of this question, which it considers should be emphasised, particularly 
in view of the attitude now assumed by the Company, which is an 
absolute refusal to attach any credence tq the published charges made 
against its agents. 

My Committee desires to remind His Majesty’s Government that 
the documents in the possession of the society, not only bear upon them 
im its opinion, the stamp of truth, but are replete with minute detail. 
Many of these grave allegations as to the methods used in the collection 
of rubber in the territories of the company and the gross outrages which 
have been systematically committed on the native labourers by its 
employees, have been reproduccd in the British Press in a manner so 
definite and explicit, that had the syndicate in question been able to 
establish its position in the Courts, large damages would certainly have 
been awarded. The company, however, has produced no rebutting 
evidence, and my Committee cannot attach any value to the general denials 
of Mr. J. C. Arana, the founder of the business in the Putumayo, inasmuch 
as, according to the allegations, that gentleman is indicated as being the 
originator of, and largely responsible for, the system under which the 
abuses complained of are carried out. I am to ask your attention to 
the fact that newspapers published in Lima have admitted the existence 
of abuses. Thus the leading newspaper, E/ Commercio, has expressed 
the opinion that the Government ought to investigate the charges, while 
an English magazine entitled, Peru To-day, refers to “the abuses of some 
officials and private companies in the remote districts towards the helpless 
Indians and natives of the vast rubber country,” admitting that there 
is some ground for recent accounts of oppression in the camps of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company. 
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Such admissions would make it impossible for the Committee to dismiss 
the charges as mere inventions, even if they had not received the evidence 
which has been put before them. 


It has been stated that the condition of affairs in the Putumayo Valley 
is identical with those prevailing at the worst period of the Congo State 
administration. The Society has for several years given much of its time 
to that question, and therefore feels competent to compare the two 
questions. It has come to the conclusion that in many of its features the 
system of enforced rubber collection closely resembles that of the Congo 
State; moreover, my Committee does not hesitate to say that nothing 
reported from the Congo has equalled in horror some of the acts alleged in 
detail against this rubber syndicate. The nature of the evidence is, indeed, 
too revolting to permit of full publicity, but the documents are at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s Government should they desire to examine them. 


In view of the fact that this syndicate is not only a British Company 
but that several of its directors and principal shareholders are British 
subjects, this Society would urge His Majesty’s Government to request the 
Peruvian Government to permit the presence of the British Consul during 
the proposed inquiry in order that a full report may be made to the British 
Government. 


In conclusion, I am asked to ascertain whether any Consular reports 
upon this subject have yet been received which can be made public. 
I have, etc., 
Travers Buxton. 


ForeIGNn Orrice, May tgth, 1910. 
S1r,—I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 11th instant, and to inform you, in reply, that 
the question of the alleged ill-treatment of Indians in the Putumayo Valley 
is engaging the most serious attention of His Majesty’s Government, who 
are in communication with the United States Government with regard to 
the best course to pursue in this matter. 


No Consular reports have been received on this subject which can be 
made public. 
I am, etc., 
Louis MALLert. 
The Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. 


This correspondence was widely published in the Press on May 30th. 
Ten days later a letter was published, which had been addressed to the 
Foreign Office by the Peruvian Amazon Company on June 8th, stating 
that a Commission, which it is contended had for some time been in 
contémplation, in order “to report on the possibilities of commercial 
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development of the Company's properties, and also to inquire into the 
present relations between the native employees and the agents of the 
Company,” would shortly leave England for the Putumayo. The Commis- 
sion is to consist of Colonel the Hon. R. Bertie, the Secretary and Manager 
of the Peruvian Amazon Company, and one of its directors. The following 
further letter was thereupon addressed by the Society to the Foreign 
Office :— 


June oth, 1910. 
To THE Rt. Hon. Sir E. Grey, M.P., ETc. 


Sir,—The attention of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society has been called to the published correspondence of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, which we understand has been forwarded to His 
Majesty’s Government. My Committee is glad to learn that the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government on this question and the publicity given to it 
in the Press have had the effect of completely altering the position taken 
up by that Company, in that the Directors are now proposing to send a 
Commission of Enquiry to the Putumayo district, which is to leave 
England shortly. As lately as the 11th April last, the Secretary of the 
Company, writing to this Society, categorically refused to adopt this 
course in the following words :—- 

‘‘ Under these circumstances the Board feel that the appointment by 
them of a special Commission to enquire into the charges reflecting on the 
capacity of a friendly and civilised Power to maintain law and order within 
its own dominions is a step which they would not be justified in taking, and, 
while they much appreciate your Committee’s offer of co-operation, they 
must decline to move in the matter in the direction suggested.”’ 


My Committee holds strongly that any Commission of Enquiry which 
may be appointed to investigate the system of exploitation alleged to have 
been pursued by the agents of the Company in the Putumayo district, if it 
is to command any public confidence, or to have any useful result, must be 
composed of persons who are entirely free from any interest whatever in 
the Company itself. 


I am instructed to point out to His Majesty’s Government that one 
portion of the allegations is capable of prompt proof by the comparatively 
simple expedient of ascertaining from the Colombian Government the fate 
of the Colombian subjects, David Serrano of La Reserva, and Ildefonso 
Gonsalez of Caraparana, who are said to have been robbed and subjected 
to outrage, and subsequently barbarously murdered at La Reserva, on the 
Caraparana, a tributary of the Putumayo, by order of an agent of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company early in 1908. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) Travers Buxton, 


Secretary’. 
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Parliamentary. 


House or Commons, April 5th, 1910. 
ANGOLA (Native Lasour). 

Mr. Nort Buxton asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will consider the advisability of increasing British consular 
representation in the province of Angola, in order to watch the methods by 
which native labour is obtained ? 


Sir E. Grey: Under the new Regulations the recruiting area is very 
much restricted, and a Consul at Loanda and a Vice-Consul at Lobito will 
probably be sufficient to supply full information. But the matter will be 
considered in consultation with the Consul. 


Mr. Rees: Was it in consequence of any representations made by 
His Majesty’s Government that these steps have been taken ? 


Sir E. Grey: I have explained in my answer how it came about. 


Mr. Rees: Then it was, I conclude, not in consequence of such 
representations. 


Mr. Epmunp Harvey asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will obtain particulars as to the working of the new 
regulations for the recruitment of labourers from Angola for the plantations 
of San Thomé and Principe; and whether they are effectual in preventing 
slave-dealing ? 


Sir E. Grey: His Majesty’s Consul at Loanda has already been 
instructed to keep His Majesty’s Government fully informed respecting 
the working of the new regulations. 


Sir GILBERT PaRKER asked whether the system of imported native 
contract labour exists in San Thomé and Principe; if so, what action this 
Government had taken, or was taking, by representation to the Portuguese 
Government concerning a system publicly acknowledged by importers of 
cocoa into this country as a system of slavery ; and whether the Portuguese 
Government had given any promise or guarantee of a reform of this slave 
traffic ? 


Sir E. Grey: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. It is not, however, on the islands but in the system of 
recruiting on the mainland that abuses chiefly occurred. With regard to 
this question, the Portuguese Government suspended all recruiting for a 
time, pending the enforcement of new regulations with a view to the 
removal of abuses. Recruiting is at first to be allowed only in certain 
restricted zones. They have also appointed a special commissioner to 
superintend in Angola the execution of the regulations. It is too early as 
yet to know the working of these measures, but the Portuguese Government 
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have expressed their intention of carrying through these reforms and 
dealing severely with any cases of irregularity. 


Sir GitBeRT Parker: Is it possible to lay these regulations before the 
House? 


Sir E. Grey: Yes: I understand the regulations have been published. 


Mr. Regs: Is it owing to the fact that the cocoa produced under this 
system is consumed chiefly in this country that the Government was 
concerned to make representations to the Government of Portugal ? 


Sir E. Grey: There have been old treaties between the two countries 
with regard to the suppression of the slave trade. 


Sir GILBERT ParKER asked how many servigaes or contracted labourers 
were imported into San Thomé and Principé in the years 1900, 1905, and 
1909 ? 

Sir E. Grey: I have not sufficient information to enable me to reply 
to the question. 


SLAVE-GrRown Cocoa. 


Sir E. Grey, replying to Sir G. Parker, said a trade estimate 
(understood to be reliable) of the production of cocoa in San Thomé and 
Principé gives the following figures :— 


1900... aes obs ..» 13,711 tons of 2,240 lb. 
TOO5. Ki... sei lg ssi YRGGRGO 45 a 
1909... Eh fs no Mee. 4 ves 


The Portuguese trade returns indicate that practically the whole of the 
cocoa exported from Portugal originates in San Thomé and Principe, and 
the imports from Portugal into the United Kingdom may therefore be 
regarded as consisting of such cocoa. The imports in the years in question 
were as follows :-— 


Percentage 

Tons. Value. of Tonnage. 
1900... 5,305 or £356,136 ae .38 
1905 ... 6,550 ba £ 3375333 ves 25 
1909 ... 3,799 is £197,034 ea 13 


There is no means of knowing how much of the San Thomé and Principe 
cocoa finds its way to the United Kingdom otherwise than from Portugal. 





Apmil 28th, 1910. 
Mr. Catucart Wason asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he had any official information to the effect that recruiting 
in Angola had again commenced; if he could state whether any precautions 
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were being taken to prevent the abuses which formerly existed being 
repeated ; and if he would publish the latest reports from His Majesty's 
Consul at Loanda on the present conditions of recruiting. 


Sir E. Grey: On March 18th last His Majesty’s Consul at Loanda 
reported that recruiting had been sanctioned, but that no shipments were to 
take place for the present. With regard to the second part of the question, 
I would refer the Hon. Member to the answer given to the Hon. Member 
for Gravesend on April 5th, and I would add that in the despatch above 
referred to His Majesty’s Consul at Loanda states that the Governor- 
General of Portuguese West Africa has been strictly enjoined to deal with 
any acts of irregularity which may occur in the working of the new 
regulations. With regard to the third part of the question, I do not propose 
to publish any papers at present on this subject, but when His Majesty’s 
Consul is in a position to report on the manner in which the regulations are 
being enforced I will consider whether papers can usefully be laid. 





SLAVERY IN MExIco. 
April 28th, gto. 
Mr. GREENwooD asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention had been called to the reports of slavery in Mexico; 
and whether he would instruct His Majesty’s Minister in that country to 
make inquiry into this matter. 


Sir E. Grey: No reports on the subject have reached me. If the 
Hon. Member will furnish me with particulars, I will consider whether it is 
desirable to call for a report from His Majesty’s Representative in Mexico. 





oe 2. 
* 


Deputation to Colonel Seely. 


THE constitution of a Parliamentary Committee to take up questions in 
which the Society is interested has already borne useful fruit in several 
directions. One valuable result, brought about through Mr. Noel Buxton, 
the convener of that Committee, was the reception by Colonel Seely, the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, of a small private deputati on 
including several members of the Society’s Committee, the Vice-Chairman 
and Secretaries, and several Members of Parliament, who waited on him 
on April 19th, and were enabled to bring before him native questions in 
North-West Rhodesia, Uganda, and Southern Nigeria, which have been 
mentioned in these pages. Sir Charles Dilke introduced the deputation in 
a few words, and the Secretaries made statements on the respective 
subjects. Colonel Seely welcomed the deputation, and assured them of his 
sympathy and of his desire to become acquainted with such cases of native 
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wrongs or ill-treatment as they could report. He then dealt with each of the 
subjects in turn, and gave sympathetic assurances as to the representations 
which had been made. The other Members of Parliament present were 
Messrs. J. Allen Baker, Noel Buxton, W. P. Byles, T. E. Harvey, 
C. Silvester Horne, A. H. Scott, J. C. Wedgwood, H. J. Wilson, and 
A. F, Whyte. 


As regards the charges against an official in North-West Rhodesia 
which were referred to in our last issue, the Society has since heard from 
the Colonial Office that Lord Crewe has “placed on record his emphatic 
disapprobation of the proceedings (of the official in question) generally, and 
in regard to his action in compelling natives to go to work.” He has been 
suspended from duty with a view to removal from the service. 


Certain flagrant cases of abuses by officials in Southern Nigeria 
(which were referred to in the Bishop of Hereford’s speech at the Annual 
Meeting, and will be found in the report on page 128), were brought to 
Colonel Seely’s notice at the same time. We are glad to learn that the 
official who was convicted of manslaughter for shooting a native has been 
deprived of his post, and we also understand that the official who broke up 
two religious services on a certain Sunday and forced the congregation to 
go out and carry his loads has been recalled. 


ee 


Egypt and the Soudan. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 


Tuis official report of the year 1909 contains no reference to the subject of 
slavery. In the final sentences of his despatch, in which he sums up the 
present situation, Sir Eldon Gorst, after mentioning the difficulties which 
arise from a widespread hostility to the Government, recalls the fact that the 
sole end of British intervention in Egyptian affairs is to introduce and 
maintain good administration and gradually to educate and accustom the 
Egyptians to carry this on for themselves. British policy in Egypt, as 
éverywhere else in countries under our influence, is to put first the welfare 
of the native populations. Sir E. Gorst emphasizes the importance of 
Englishmen in official positions being able to sympathise with the feelings 
and ways of thought of the people. We notice with surprise, under the 
heading of Agriculture, that in order to cope with the serious evil to the 
cotton crop caused by the bollworm, no less than 110,000 children were 
requisitioned to pick the contaminated leaves where labour was scarce. 
This seems a very large demand, and though it may be said that this corvée 
is made necessary for the benefit of the native population, the precedent 








* Egypt No. 1 (1910). 
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might easily be abused, especially as we understand that more natives than 
formerly are appointed to supervise operations. Without doubt, every form 
of involuntary labour, however apparently defensible, needs constant and 
careful watching to prevent its use outside strict limits. The high flood 
made it again necessary to call out a large number of men on Nile corvée, 
20,837 having been employed as against 27,900 last year (also a year of 
high flood). The numbers for Upper Egypt are higher than last year 
(12,273 against 9,900), while those for Lower Egypt are considerably less. 
In 1907, a year of low flood, the number called out was only 12,152 (the 
great majority being in Upper Egypt). 


From Sir E. Gorst’s report on the affairs of the Soudan we learn 
that last year was “comparatively free from disturbances of a serious 
nature,” there having been only one occasion for employing an armed force 
of any size, when a patrol was sent to punish the Nuba mountaineers, among 
whom there had been trouble in the previous year, and who fired upon and 
wounded the inspector of Southern Kordofan and refused to surrender the 
culprits. A change of some importance in the system of government 
was introduced early in last year by the creation of a Council to assist the 
Governor-General in his executive and legislative functions, to consist of 
four ex officio members and from two to four other members appointed 
by the Governor-General. 


Generally Sir E. Gorst gives a very favourable account ‘of the system 
of administration of the country, and of the contentment of the people. 
The following paragraph on Slavery gives a favourable account of the 
prevention of slave-dealing and raiding :— 


SLAVERY. 

‘* For the second year in succession I am able to report that there has 
been practically no slave raiding during the past twelve months. The 
inhabitants are becoming alive to the risks of conniving at these practices, 
and the authority of the Government in remote parts of the country is 
gradually extending as officials acquire local experience and become known 
and respected in their districts. Moreover the successful operations of 1908 
and 1909 in Southern Kordofan have done much to stop the custom of 
keeping in captivity and treating practically as slaves prisoners taken in small 
fights between neighbouring hill tribes. 


‘* Again, the expense of avoiding posts and patrols of the Slave Trade 
Department is an additional discouragement to slave traders, while the 
buyer finds it no longer worth while to buy a servant who is free to run 
away at any moment. The complete extinction, therefore, of this traffic in 
its various forms is merely a question of time, though isolated instances may 
occasionally occur. 


“A new post has been established close to the Darfour frontier, to 
prevent slaves being sent into the Kababish and Kawahla countries, and to 
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act as a check on the Gadlaba merchants, who occasionally attempt to bring 
in from the west slaves disguised as servants. 


‘‘In Kordofan over 5,000 miles have been patrolled in the past twelve 
months, and in general the officials of the Department showed praiseworthy 
activity in the distant districts, where alone there is now any likelihood of 
slave dealing being attempted.” 


The remarks in our last issue as to the occupation of Abecher, the 
capital of Wadai, by French troops last year, are confirmed by this report, 
which states that the French success has brought the administrative 
influence of a friendly Power up to the Soudan frontier and should have the 
effect of dealing a severe blow to the Central African trade in slaves and 
arms, of which Abecher was formerly the centre. 


The establishment of a post by the French Congo Government, close 
to the frontier, in charge of a French officer, is reported, and the opinion is 
expressed that if this is confirmed, the local officials of the two Govern- 
ments will be able to co-operate in preventing attempts at trading in slaves 
or arms. 


By the death of King Leopold, the Lado Enclave (according to the 
Agreement of 1906) reverts to the Soudan, and the measures necessary for 
its effective occupation and administration are under consideration. 


LABOUR. 


The want of native agricultural labour is stated to be one of the great 
difficulties to be faced in the development of the Soudan. A labour 
bureau for registering labour has been instituted with a view to preventing 
vagabondage and helping those willing to work. The opinion is expressed 
that natural causes, which are given free scope by an era of peace and 
security, are rapidly working towards a solution of the labour problem. 


The reports from the provinces appear to show a satisfactory condition 
as regards dealings in slaves. Thus the Governor of the Blue Nile 
Province states that the buying and selling of slaves in that part has 
almost died out, and only five cases of slave dealing, in each of whicha 
conviction was obtained, were brought to light last year. From the Red 
Sea Province it is reported that only one case of slave-trading came before 
the Courts, and it is certain that the traffic in slaves between the Soudan 
and Arabian coasts has decreased in a very marked degree during the past 
few years. 


In the White Nile Province slave-raiding and slave-dealing are said to 
be unknown. 





x 
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The Congo Question. 


Tue following letter has been addressed on behalf of the Society to the 
Foreign Office :— 
Denison House, S.W., June 1oth, 1gto. 


To THE Rr. Hon. Sir E. Grey, Bart., M.P., etc. 

Sir,—The Congo Reform Association has informed this Society that 
Commandant Sarrazzyn has been appointed to the position of Sub- Director 
of the Kasai Rubber Company, in which the Congo State retains so large 
an interest. 


It will be within the recollection of His Majesty’s Government that 
Commandant Sarrazzyn was for some time the responsible official for a 
large section of the “ Equatorial Zone” of the Congo Free State. His 
administration covered not only some of the worst years of that deplorable 
végime but the notorious areas of the A.B.I.R. and Mongalla Concessionaire 
areas. The local sobriquet of Commandant Sarrazzyn is, we are informed, 
**Widjima” (darkness), thus demonstrating the dread with which the natives 
regard him. 


I am instructed to emphasize further to His Majesty’s Government the 
fact that Commandant Sarrazzyn was believed to be responsible for certain 
slave-trading operations in the Lopori Barringa basins, but all doubts upon 
this point were removed by the publication of the following letter signed by 
this Commandant in an official document of the British Government :— 


‘*Le Chef Ngulu de Wangata est envoyé dans la Maringa, pour m’y 
acheter des esclaves. Pritre a MM. les agents de 1’A.B.1.R. de bien 
vouloir me signaler les méfaits que celui-ci pourrait commettre en route. 


“Le Capitaine-Commandant, 
** (Signé) SARRAZZYN. 
** Colquilhatville le 1°° Mai, 1896.” 


This action alone constituted a serious violation of both the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts, and, moreover, rendered Commandant Sarrazzyn liable to 
severe penalties under Congo law. 


In calling the attention of His Majesty’s Government to this appoint- 
ment, I am instructed to say that this Society was anticipating that the era 
of published reforms, beginning with next month, would be accompanied by 
definite acts on the part of the Belgian Government which would 
demonstrate a considerable measure of earnestness. In view of the 
relations between the Belgian Government and the Kasai Company,‘which, 
among other conditions, obviously requires some approval in the appoint- 
ment of the Directors, my Committee cannot regard this action otherwise 
than as of most unhappy augury for the future. 
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I am requested to ask His Majesty’s Government to bring this 
appointment to the notice of the Belgian Government, and to ascertain 
whether there is any probability of Commandant Sarrazzyn being brought 
before the Congo Courts for the conduct of his administration as laid before 
the Commission of Enquiry, and, if not, to press upon the Belgian Govern- 
ment the uneasiness with which the appointment is viewed, and to urge 
upon it the advisability of securing the revocation of the appointment of an 
official convicted of breaking in the most flagrant manner the regulations, 
not only of International acts, but the laws of the State itself. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) Travers Buxton, 


Secretary. 





+14 


Slave Trade in Tripoli. 


THE important news comes from Tripoli that the French Consular Corps 
in that country has received instructions from the Government to take 
definitely. under their protection natives who are brought there from Wadai 
in French territory. It will be remembered that at the Anti-Slavery 
Congress held in Rome in December, 1907, a resolution was passed on this 
point in the following terms :— 


‘Considering more particularly that the letters of freedom (lettres 
d’affvanchissement) introduced by the General Act of Brussels, are, by the way 
in which they are employed in Tripoli and Barca, without any guarantee, 

secondly, because the letters of freedom impose on liberated slaves 
who are natives of regions subject to European nations, and, consequently, 
subjects by birth of these same aations, the Turkish nationality (contrary to 
Article 63 of the Brussels Act, which, considering repatriation to be the best 
lot for the liberated slave, is certainly opposed to a change of nationality, 
irreconcilable with the idea of repatriation), a measure which deprives 
liberated slaves of the protection of the Consuls of the nations to which they 
belong by birth, and hands them over without appeal to the agents of the 
Turkish Government. The Congress expresses the hope that. . . these 
same Powers shall be asked to give instructions to their respective Consuls 
that, when letters of freedom are given, the place of origin of the slaves 
should be regarded, in order that they may have recourse, in case of need, 
to the protection of these Consuls.” 


As Signor Simonetti points out in the last issue of the Italian Anti- 
Slavery Society’s Journal, if we admit the right of Turkey to claim these 
natives, who are brought as slaves into Tripoli from non-Turkish countries, 
as Ottoman subjects, we shall have to admit that the criminal act of having 
torn a man with violence from his own country, sold him in Turkish 
territory, and forced him to remain there, is sufficient to change his 
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‘nationality ; in other words, we shall have to contend that a crime can 
‘have juridical results. 


Another point is that the Turks by this argument justify the imposition 
of the Mohammedan religion on the slaves, thus preventing the anti- 
‘slavery agents from giving them, when free, employment with Christian 
‘masters or setting them to a trade or repatriating them. They are always 
‘liable to fall back into slavery. 


It will be remembered that the Resolutions of the Congress were sent 
‘to the Conference on Arms held at Brussels in 1908, and copies of the 
communication were then given to representatives of the different powers. 


The Agent of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society at Bengasi confirms his 
previous report that many slaves who are brought in caravans from Wadai 
are sold to the Senussi and the Bedouins in the interior. Others are 
brought up to the neighbourhood of Bengasi, and taken into the town 
secretly. When the Bedouins buy the slaves they let them go free by day 
under guard ; by night they iron them to prevent escape. The child slaves 
who manage to get away from their captors, and obtain their freedom from 
one of the Consuls, are taken charge of by the anti-slavery Agent, who 
instructs them and teaches them a trade. A missionary, the Rev. P. 
Girolamo, recently had 55 men and 24 women slaves under his protection. 
The authorities appear to be heedless of the neglected children, who are 
often to be seen running about the’ streets begging. 


The report adds that the slave dealers, knowing that the Consuls and 
the anti-slavery agents are turning their attention to the cruel traffic, are 
conducting their operations secretly and in remote parts of the country. 





2. 
? 


freed. Women Slaves at Tangier. 


Mr. Henry Gurney sends us, as usual, the annual report of the fund for 
helping old women slaves at Tangier, Morocco, which is as follows :— 

“Eight women have huts rent free. Seven of these receive two 
pesetas a week ; the eighth is able to work, so she receives no weekly dole. 

“ Shirts were given to them at Christmas, and they receive ‘ haiks,’ as 
a cloak or blanket, once in two years. One old woman died this year, and 
her hut is now occupied by acripple. There are six women receiving out- 
door relief of one peseta a week, and this Christmas they were given 
‘haiks’; next time they receive shirts. Miss Winslow kindly distributed 
the money herself and visits the women, aud she has been most unremitting 
in her interest in this work. 

“Mr. Irwin, up till now, has been so good as to keep the accounts, 
and though now he has handed over the books to Miss Drummond Hay, 
he is good enough to say he is ready to give any help in the accounts. 
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I am requested to ask His Majesty’s Government to bring this 
appointment to the notice of the Belgian Government, and to ascertain 
whether there is any probability of Commandant Sarrazzyn being brought 
before the Congo Courts for the conduct of his administration as laid before 
the Commission of Enquiry, and, if not, to press upon the Belgian Govern- 
ment the uneasiness with which the appointment is viewed, and to urge 
upon it the advisability of securing the revocation of the appointment of an 
official convicted of breaking in the most flagrant manner: the regulations, 
not only of International acts, but the laws of the State itself. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) Travers Buxton, 


Secretary. 
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‘nationality ; in other words, we shall have to contend that a crime can 
‘have juridical results. 


Another point is that the Turks by this argument justify the imposition 
of the Mohammedan religion on the slaves, thus preventing the anti- 
slavery agents from giving them, when free, employment with Christian 
masters or setting them to a trade or repatriating them. They are always 
liable to fall back into slavery. 

It will be remembered that the Resolutions of the Congress were sent 
to the Conference on Arms held at Brussels in 1908, and copies of the 
communication were then given to representatives of the different powers. 


The Agent of the Italian Anti-Slavery Society at Bengasi confirms his 
previous report that many slaves who are brought in caravans from Wadai 
are sold to the Senussi and the Bedouins in the interior. Others are 
brought up to the neighbourhood of Bengasi, and taken into the town 
secretly. When the Bedouins buy the slaves they let them go free by day 
under guard ; by night they iron them to prevent escape. The child slaves 
who manage to get away from their captors, and obtain their freedom from 
one of the Consuls, are taken charge of by the anti-slavery Agent, who 
instructs them and teaches them a trade. A missionary, the Rev. P. 
Girolamo, recently had 55 men and 24 women slaves under his protection. 
The authorities appear to be heedless of the neglected children, who are 
often to be seen running about the’ streets begging. 

The report adds that the slave dealers, knowing that the Consuls and 
the anti-slavery agents are turning their attention to the cruel traffic, are 
conducting their operations secretly and in remote parts of the country. 
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Freed Women Slaves at Tangier. 


Mr. Henry Gurney sends us, as usual, the annual report of the fund for 
helping old women slaves at Tangier, Morocco, which is as follows :— 


“Eight women have huts rent free. Seven of these receive two 
pesetas a week ; the eighth is able to work, so she receives no weekly dole. 

“ Shirts were given to them at Christmas, and they receive ‘ haiks,’ as 
a cloak or blanket, once in two years. One old woman died this year, and 
her hut is now occupied by a cripple. There are six women receiving out- 
door relief of one peseta a week, and this Christmas they were given 
‘haiks’; next time they receive shirts. Miss Winslow kindly distributed 
the money herself and visits the women, aud she has been most unremitting 
in her interest in this work. 


“Mr. Irwin, up till now, has been so good as to keep the accounts, 
and though now he has handed over the books to Miss Drummond Hay, 
he is good enough to say he is ready to give any help in the accounts. 
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FREED SLAVE WOMEN AT TANGIER (Miss WINSLOW IS STANDING BEHIND). 


H.H. the Sheriffa of Wazan is also willing to help in the absence of either 
Miss Drummond Hay or Miss Winslow. 

“* There was a collection made from the Legations and residents here, 
which amounted to about 140 dollars, and there was in January a 
balance of about 357 dollars; but as the house rent is 40 dollars a year, 
and the doles amount to 260 dollars per year, and there are expenses for 
clothing, etc., to be met, funds will be urgently needed, especially as there 
are few visitors or tourists to Tangier who subscribe. 

“ (Signed) Artic—e Drummonp Hay, 
“ March, 1910.” “* President of F.W.S. Fund. 
FREED SLAVES’ FUND. 
For the Year 1909. 
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* Rising” in Merico. 


Reapers of the Reforter will probably hear with little surprise that 
a serious rising has taken place in Yucatan. The revolt began at 
Vallodolid, and the “ insurgents” are reported to number something like 
15,000 Mayan Indians. The district itself apparently provides the 
insurgent army with every local advantage. In the immediate rear and on 
either flank they have a vast independent native territory, which abounds 
in swamp, and marsh, and a climate deadly to whites. 


It is not yet apparent what proportion of these natives are drawn from 
the slave population on the henequen or hemp plantations, which, it will be 
remembered, are composed of the indigenous Mayan Indians, and those 
unfortunate Yaquis, who, for the last three or four years, have been 
deported in thousands from their upland homes in the Sonora States to 
labour under a system of hopeless peonage in these plantations. 


It is difficult to believe that the “ broken’? Mayas would rise and 
organise themselves, but there are now in Yucatan thousands of the 
Yaquis, who, it is stated, are of a very different type ; it is even said that 
there are large numbers of strong and able men amongst them, not yet 
broken by the whips of the plantation owners. If these men have taken 
the lead in the rising, the Mexican Government will not readily put down 
the revolt. 


We make no excuse for referring again to the recently published book* 
by Messrs. Hutchinson, the writers of which, Messrs. Arnold and Frost, 
spent a long period in the Yucatan, studying the people, their customs and 
history. A whole chapter is devoted to the prevailing slavery in the 
interests of the ‘‘Henequen Kings.” These ‘“ Yucatecan Millionaires,” 
say the authors, ‘“‘are very sensitive on the question of slavery, and well 
they may be, for their record is as black as Legree’s in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ You have but to mention the word ‘slavery,’ and they begin a lot 
of cringing apologetics as to the comforts of the Indians’ lives, the care 
taken of them, and the fatherly relations existing between the haciendado 
and his slaves.” 


The Society is now in touch with several correspondents in Mexico, 
who confirm, in the main, these charges. One of them states that no less 
than 12,000 Yaqui Indians were sent into the Yucatan in one year. 


The Yucatecans have a cruel proverb, “ Los Indios no oigan sino por 
las nalgas—the Indians hear only with their backs.” Apparently the 
Yucatecans have presumed upon this proverb to the last straw, and now, 
unable to bear any longer the ‘sodden rope’’ upon the bare flesh, have 
decided to strike a blow for freedom. 





” The A merican Egypt, by C. Arnold and F. G. T. Frost. Hutchinson & Co. 
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Soutbern Wigeria. 


REPORT FOR 1908.* 


Tue official report of this Colony and Protectorate for 1908 was issued in 
January last. The year was marked by a decrease in trade on 1907 (which 
was ‘a phenomenal year’’) and a heavy fall in the values of produce, such 
as palm oil and kernels, rubber and cocoa. A shortage of rainfall also 
affected the 1908 crops adversely. 


In spite of these unfavourable circumstances :— 


“The year under review may be considered as one of steady 
progress, inasmuch as a large area of country was brought under 
effective control, and new stations were established at Udi, in the 
Central Province, and at Okigwi, in the Eastern, the latter superseding 
the old station and district of Omoduru. The Ibi country was 
patrolled and the position of the District Commissioner there more 
securely established. At the end of the year an area of 10,906 square 
miles, out of a total area for the Colony and Protectorate of 77,260 
square miles, remained unexplored. 

** Several minor patrols have resulted in the further pacification of 
a large area; and the steady spread of civilising influence, the perse- 
verance in a policy of closer intimacy with the native tribes, the 
improved means of communication—the outcome of the increased 
mileage of roads and telegraph lines, are noticeable factors in the rapid 
development of a country which only a very few years ago was 
represented on the map of the British Empire as a large blank beyond 
the coast settlements and a small portion of country in the Western 
Province and along the banks of the Niger and Cross Rivers. 


‘‘ The partial failure of the cotton crop was a source of disappoint- 
ment, but in a country such as Southern Nigeria, where agriculture is 
the main source of livelihood and the keystone of prosperity, fluctua- 
tions in output are inevitable. With the evidence of greater interest 
in agricultural pursuits, so pronounced in the rapid advance in cocoa, 
cotton, and maize cultivation, Southern Nigeria can confidently look 
forward to a steady increase in its export trade.” 

As bearing on the recent inquiry into the liquor traffic in the 
Protectorate, we note that the percentage of duty derived from spirits 
amounted to no less than 68 of the whole Customs duties, while these 
amount to 73.1 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. 


The Lieutenant-Governor reports as follows on the 


SociaAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘“In the Western Province there is ‘little to report. The Ikales 


*Cd. 4964-4. 
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mentioned in the 1907 report maintained their attitude of opposition, 
and were visited in June by the Acting Provincial Commissioner, with 
an escort of two sections. No fighting took place, and matters were 
eventually settled by the restoration of the Bale of Igbotako and the 
establishment of a court, an Assistant District Commissioner being 
stationed there for about three months. The Acting Provincial 
Commissioner also visited Ipetu, on the [lesha District. This town 
was endeavouring to throw off the overlordship of the Owa of Ilesha, 
but the capture and deportation to Oyo of the ringleader put an end 
to this, and the district is now quiet. The Awujale of Ijebu, who had 
previously resisted the, introduction of reforms into his territory, 
visited Lagos and signed a treaty accepting the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in cases of murder.and manslaughter. 


“ With regard to the Central Province, the Provincial Commis- 
sioner reports that ‘the past year may be described generally as having 
been satisfactory, no serious disturbances having occurred in any of 
the districts, although there were a few of relatively minor importance.’ ” 


The Provincial Commissioner of the Eastern Province reported that, 
from a political point of view, the work accomplished during the year could 
be regarded with every satisfaction. A large area of new country in the 
northern part of the province had been opened up and brought under 
control by the Northern Hinterland Expedition. 


Be seated SS Ea 


WHorthern Wigeria. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 


Tuis Annual Report states that the year 1908-1909 has been a very 
peaceful one, the military operations which have been found necessary 
being, with one exception, on a small scale, and chiefly on account of 
highway robberies. The exception was a “punitive” patrol in the Dakar 
Keri district, where the pagan people had been engaged in constant strife with 
the Mohammedan Emirates of Sokoto and Kontagora, native traders being 
often attacked and robbed, and sometimes murdered, political officers fired 
upon or obstructed, and, finally, a joint patrol of the Northern Nigeria 
Regiment and the police attacked and a district superintendent of police 
and a native soldier fatally wounded. 

‘* A punitive force was therefore sent, consisting of eight British officers 
and non-commissioned officers and 204 men. . . . The people were 
defiant and strong opposition was met with, four members of the column 
being wounded. The various recalcitrant. villages were visited, punishment 
meted out to the murderers, and law and order enforced.”’ 





*Cd. 4964-7. 
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The general feeling of native chiefs and Emirs in all provinces 
towards the British Administration continues most friendly. The Political 
Officers are receiving support in any scheme proposed for the improvement 
of the Native Administration, and the people show signs of wishing to be 
on friendly terms with the Government. The policy of administering 
through the native rulers has been maintained. The advent of the Lagos 
Extension Railway is said to have brought the Administration into close 
touch with the people. 


“ The cultivation of food-stuffs has increased, new markets have been 
established, and the present safety of the roads has greatly increased the 
internal trade of the country, as large caravans are now enabled to travel 
freely, without any fear of molestation.” 


The construction of the Baro-Kano Railway, too, has, according to the 
Report, done much towards gaining the confidence of the pagan people, 
and it is anticipated as ‘“ more than probable” that eventually the large 
trans-Saharan caravan trade to Tripoli will be diverted to the Niger. 


The inter-colonial traffic in slaves is said to have nearly ceased ; local 
slave-dealing is not entirely stamped out, but is not extensive. The total 
number of slaves freed for the year was 1,392, practically all by means of 
native courts ; the majority were self-redeemed. Slave raiding, however, 
is mentioned among the more prevalent crimes, and there were last year 
194 convictions, as against 177 in 1907, for offences against the Slavery 
Proclamations. 

FREED Staves’ Home. 


The number of inmates at the Home at Zungeru at the end of 1908 
was 183, as against 236 in 1907. The general efficiency of the Home is 
said to be satisfactory. The boys and girls have been trained in gardening, 
native weaving, carpentering, hospital work, laundry work, sewing, etc. 
Next year the inmates are to be transferred to the Lucy Memorial Home 
of the Sudan United Mission. 


sem Nee a 


Slave Trade Papers.” 


Tus annual volume of documents relating to African slavery, arms, and 
liquor traffic, published at Brussels, contains as usual a large amount of 
matter, nearly all of which has been published before in the different 
countries to which the reports relate. 


The Report of the Zanzibar International Bureau states that, in spite 
of the precautions of the local Government, and the watch kept by the 
different Consulates and by the men-of-war, there has been a slight 





* Documents relatifs a la Repression de la Traite des Esclaves. Bruxelles, 1910. 
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recrudescence of the slave trade. In the first place, there were rumours of 
the seizure of natives at Bet-el-Utoni, at the gates of Zanzibar, and of 
secret attempts to embark slaves in secluded creeks. In April the German 
Consul reported to the British Agent and Consul-General that two native 
women from German East Africa had been discovered on board a steamer 
belonging to the Sultan of Oman, bound for Muscat. The necessary 
instructions were given, and the two German subjects were sent to the 
German Consulate and returned to Bagamoyo. On this occasion the 
British Agent and Consul-General sent information to the authorities of 
British East Africa, and addressed a circular to the members of the 
Consular corps. The local authorities on their side showed special activity, 
and kept a very strict look-out, the Consuls uniting in lending their best 
assistance. The Colonial authorities were warned by telegraph. Later the 
English cruiser Pandora came to support them. The women were after- 
wards stated to be the legal concubines of the Arabs who had put them on 
board the steamer. The case of the five slaves kidnapped at Bububu, 
seven miles north of Zanzibar, to which we referred in our last issue, 
occurred in May, 1909. The report states that as these slaves were only 
discovered by a providential accident, the news of their capture spread and 
gave rise to alarmist reports. The zeal of the local authorities was 
redoubled, patrols were organized on the roads in the interior of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, and steam launches were ordered to keep a stricter watch than 
ever over the coasts of the two islands. The British Consul-General 
proposed that the Zanzibar police should be authorized, under certain 
specified conditions, to visit those boats in the Sultan’s territorial waters 
which were seriously believed to engage in the slave trade, and the proposal 
was supported unanimously by the French, German, Italian, and Portuguese 
Consuls; but its duration was limited to a period ending November 3oth, 
1910, unless fresh reasons should have occurred in the meantime for 
reviewing it. 

The kidnapping of a child named Kombo, who was carried off to 
Bombay by an Arab who intended to sell him from there to Muscat, was 
discovered, and the captor arrested and condemned to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. As a result, the different steamship companies were invited 
by the Consuls to discontinue the issue of collective tickets to natives. 


The men found guilty of entrapping the five boys mentioned above 
were condemned to three years’ hard labour. 


The alarm caused by these instances of slave trading is said to have 
subsided, and to have given place to ‘“ the old sentiment of security.” 


A report from the Italian territory of Erythrza states that the work of 
liberating slaves in 1909, in accordance with the terms of the Brussels 
Act, went steadily on. The slaves have not always been sent home, as 
they often express the desire to stay in the colony and gain their livelihood 
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there. A list of thirty slaves is given as having officially obtained their 
freedom during the year. All these complained of having been continually 
ill-treated by their former owners. Similar lists appear of slaves freed last 
year in Italian Somaliland. 


In German East Africa 3,554 freedom papers were given during the 
year 1908, and there were four prosecutions for slave raiding. 


The volume contains the declaration of the Belgian Colonial Minister 
on the presentation of the Congo Budget for 1910, with the main points of 
which our readers who have followed this subject are already familiar. 


The Portuguese Royal Decree of July 17th, 1909, relating to the 
employment of native labourers on the plantations of San Thomé and 
Principe, and their recruitment in Angola, was noticed in our pages last 
year. The Decree purported to ameliorate the existing régime by organising 
recruiting of the labourers and their treatment on the journey, the duration 
of their contracts and their repatriation, as well as by laying down further 
regulations for the emigration agents. 


— 


FUND FOR THE MISSES COLENSO. 


In connection with the appeal which was made last year to raise a 
fund in order to compensate the Misses Colenso for the great pecuniary 
sacrifices which they have suffered in order to secure fair treatment for the 
Zulu natives and their chief Dinuzulu (the text of which was published in 
the Aborigines Friend for May, 1909), the Hon. Treasurer asks us to publish 
the following statement :— With the proceeds of the fund already raised an 
annuity has been bought and placed under Trustees. A sum of £120 has 
been sent to the Misses Colenso ; £1000 has been retained for the payment 
of debts, but the Hon. Treasurer would be glad to receive at least £200 
more towards paying the debts still remaining in connection with the late 
trials. Contributions are earnestly asked, and should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Lady Schwann, 4, Princes Gardens, S.W. 
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PROTECTION SOCIETY has, at the 


present moment, an exceptionally large number 
of important matters, which have been brought to 
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its notice, and with which it is endeavouring to deal 
as effectively as possible. This necessarily involves 
a considerable outlay, and APPEAL is, therefore, 
made to the friends of the Society to do their best 
to support it by their contributions and to interest 
others in its much-needed work. 








Q ACEETINGS.—The Organizing Secretaries 


will be glad to have early notice from those who are 





willing to arrange meetings on the Society's behalf 
in the coming Autumn and Winter. 
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